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Mary *s University summer 
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courses which would prepare 
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gual program. In the fall 
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Her bilingualism and expo- 
sure to foreign languages 
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and Serbo-Croatian in her 
community have always at- 
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French, and Spanish; in 
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year at the University of 
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completion of her creden- 
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Editor's flotes 




We would like to remind our readers that - ^Materiales en Marcha only includes informa- 
tion concerning instructional materials currently published in Spanish- or Portu- 
guese-speaking countries. Information concerning instructional materials for bilin- 
gual education currently published in the United States is available in Cartel, an 
attractive annotated bibliography of bilingual bicultural materials, produced period- 
ically by our colleagues at the Dissemination Center for Bilingual Bicultural Educa- 
tion, 6504 Tracor Lane, Austin, Texas 78721. Juan D. Solis is Director, and Joanna 
F. Chambers is Research Librarian. Materiales en Marcha readers who do not already 
receive Cartel as well should contact Mrs. Chambers for copies. 

We greatly appreciate Awilda Orta^s prompt preparation of her International Multilin- 
gual Multicultural Conference address for publication in these pages. Her philosophy 
of bilingual education is truly beautiful, and it is a privilege to print it as our 
lead article in this issue. 

We also appreciate Arcadia H. Lopezes activities in our behalf in the San Antonio, 
Texas, Independent School District. The three articles by San Antonio authors that 
appear here are evidence of her efforts. 

This issue includes the third article in our series spotlighting outstanding bilin- 
gual-bicultural programs across the country. The subject of this one is Bicultural 
Children's Television in Oakland, California. We would like to congratulate Director 
Rene Cardenas and his staff on recently receiving the unanimous endorsement of the 
executive coiranittee of the National Education Association. We understand that this 
endorsement was not only unanimous but also enthusiastic. 

We request our readers* assistance with the questionnaire on pages 21 and 22. Please 
fill it out, fold it along the dotted lines on page 22, seal it with either a staple 
or a piece of tape, and mail it. Since it is postage paid, it will cost you only a 
couple of seconds of your time. We are attempting to evaluate our effectiveness, 
and we need to hear from you, the members of our audience, if we are to be more help- 
ful in the next fiscal year. 

Finally, we refer our readers to page 23 for further information on the National As- 
sociation for Bilingual Education, which vzas begun at the International Multilingual 
Multicultural Conference. There is a membership form on the inside front cover. mt 
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ED. NOTE: The following 
address was delivered at 
the International Multi- 
lingual Multicultural 
Conference, San Diego, 
California, April 2, 
1973. 




AWILDA ORTA addresses a 
general session of the 
International Multilin-- 
gual Multicultural Con- 
ference. . . 



MuLltietliiiic Cooperation 
In BilingnLal Education 

By Awilda Orta 

Once upon a time there lived a mama mouse and three baby 
mice in a big, beautiful house. In that house also lived a 
mean old cat and a ferocious dog. The mice were very hun- 
gry, but were deathly afraid of the cat. Finally the mama 
mouse could no longer listen to the pleas for food from her 
children. They all decided to venture out late at night, 
hoping that the cat was still asleep. They no sooner got to 
the middle of the kitchen when they heard the cat give a vi- 
cious "Meowl" and come bouncing in. The mama mouse grabbed 
her babies and ran to the other side of the refrigerator, 
terrified. Then with all her strength she took a deep 
breath and went, "Woof I Woof I Woof I" The cat, thinking it 
was the dog, ran out of there as fast as he could. Breath- 
ing a sigh of relief, the mama mouse then turned to her 
children and said, "SEE HOW IMPORTANT IT IS TO BE BILIN- 
GUAL." 

When I looked at the list of registrants for this con- 
ference, I was amazed to see the many different people here 
from across the country and from different parts of the 
world. I saw Rodriguez from Boston and Rodriguez from Buf- 
farlo and Miami and Puerto Rico and Rodriguez from San Fran- 
cisco. We've come from such nearby places as Chula Vista or 
from such exotic places as Brooklyn, New York. We're teach- 
ers, we're Chinese, we're university professors, we're Nava- 
jo, we're writers, we're Chicanos, we^re principals, we're 
Puertorriquenos . We speak different languages, and we have 
different customs. It is the main goal of this conference 
to bring this group of people together to share their ideas 
and their resources . 

In searching for that bond which must unite us I realized 
that, despite our differences, be they linguistic, cultural, 
economic, political, or what have you, we are all engaged in 
a great struggle to provide a better educational future for 
our children. Ninos , that's the key word — ragazzi , les' en- 
fant , children. We must not forget why we are here. In or- 
der to provide for them we must pool our resources, share 
our ideas, cooperate with one another, for the beneficiaries 
are our children. 

Very often children are our best teachers. Carol Marie, a 
four-year-old neighbor of mine, was recently given a piece 
of gum. When her eight-year-old brother asked for some, his 
mother told him that there was no more gum left. Whereby 
Carol promptly broke hers and gave half to her brother. He 
said, "What's that?" She answered, "That's sharing." Let 
us here and now do the same thing. I would like for you, in 
putting this theory into practice, to assist me. You have 
on each table a piece of bread. Let us each take a piece 
and share it with the person who is next to us, until every- 
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one at the table has a piece. The people around you are 
your own best natural resources. If you have need for any- 
thing, they are the best to ask. Just as you took a piece 
of bread, you also passed it on. It is most urgent that we 
carry on that practice with everything that deals with bi- 
lingual education. Give information, distribute materials, 
help others write and coordinate theirs. Sometimes those 
very agencies that are set up to service the community are 
so busy perpetuating themselves that they fail to accomplish 
the goals for which they were established. Give to one an- 
other, for that is the only way we will continue to grow and 
to prosper. 

Symbolically Small Loaf 



ERIC 



Perhaps as symbolic and as important as the sharing of the 
same loaf of bread is the fact that one small loaf is not 
enough to adequately feed a large number of persons. As we 
have too often found, there are but crumbs to be had and too 
many people to be served. By giving to one another this 
could be achieved. In the area of bilingual education we 
have truly begun to share. Many of us have traveled thou- 
sands of miles to share and to learn. Just as we are doing 
this, we must continue to cooperate with each other so that 
our future will provide us with many more things to share. 
We now have an opportunity to establish a nationwide mecha- 
nism whereby all ethnic groups can partake of the achieve- 
ments and accomplishments established through bilingual edu- 
cation. In spite of this, bilingual education has been 
treated as an experimental program receiving limited help 
from the federal government and from certain localities. 
Our efforts have borne fruit, but we have yet to receive the 
assistance we need. I say we are past the stage of experi- 
mentation, for we cannot truly measure our success if we can 
only count a few thousand children in bilingual education 
programs. We have altogether millions of children to be 
serviced. In the government's new policy of revenue sharing 
let us take the recent $4 million given for bilingual educa- 
tion projects under ESAA. If we were to divide it among the 
Puerto Rican children in New York City alone, we would be 
able to spend $15 per child. When we try to share that 
across the country, the amount is of course infinitesimal. 
Our efforts should not have to be wasted in struggling with 
each other to see who gets what. They should go into the 
drive to assure that all our children are provided for. 

Bilingual education is a reality. It works for our chil- 
dren. Therefore, we can no longer be involved with the pa- 
tronizing efforts of the money givers. There are successful 
projects on every educational level, from pre-K to the uni- 
versity. The next and most important step is to assure that 
a meaningful bilingual education program be established for 
every child in the United States who wants one. 

We sometimes forget the natural order -f things; the persons 
who have to make this decision are seated right here in this 
room. Thomas Jefferson in his struggle to establish a free 
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...is escorted from the 
speaker's platform by 
Gil Martinez. . . 



...and is congratulated 
by Carmen Perez and oth- 
er friends. 




No more experiments, 
no more promises, 
no more treaties. 



democratic system did not establish a system by which people 
should be governed; he created a system by which people 
should govern themselves. We must begin to govern our- 
selves, for those who are sent to represent us in the gov- 
ernment of this land are not convinced that education is a 
priority and that our children have a right to an education 
and that they have a duty to provide one. It has been 
through our efforts and our efforts alone that we have had 
some nationwide coordination in this. Title VII has at 
least provided us with certain guidelines which we can all 
follow to assure a certain amount of success. 

Those outside the Office of Education should not be the con- 
trolling forces in matters that acutely affect us every day. 
This group here and people like us must be the controlling 
forces. If we are to deal with the question properly, then 
we must be willing to constructively confront the federal 
government, especially those outside the Title VII Office 
who are choking us with their purse strings and their deci- 
sions. We must constructively destroy the system which has 
chained us and held us down. No more experiments, no more 
promises, no more treaties. We will tell them that we have 
an alternative that works and that we will each work hand- 
in-hand to see that it is implemented. They will no longer 
impose their ideas on us. The expertise is here all around 
you. Our collective "NO" will be strong and articulate and 
will be heard across the land. NOl It reminds me of an es- 
say written by a Puerto Rican poet and patriot entitled 
"NO." 



44 
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"Breve, solida, rotunda como un martillazo, he aqui la pala- 
bra viril que debe encender los labios y salvar el honor de 
nuestro pueblo. 

"Tenemos que aprender a decir — NO — enarcar los labios, de- 
sahogar el pecho, poner en tension todos los musculos voca- 
les, y todos las potencias volitivas, para disparar esta 0 
del NO, que tal vez resuene en America y en el mundo y que 
resonara en el cielo con mas eficacia que el retumbar de los 
canones." 

NO, NO Y NO. 

As Dr. Palomares said this afternoon, "Rage and anger are 
great moving forces for human emotions." 
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Effort At Every Level 



Unidos, together, we must continue this effort in every lev- 
el of government. Every state in the United States should 
have a law mandating bilingual education. MassachtiSf^ r:c^, 
California, and Texas are some of the states that have been 
successful in passing a law. This is but a start. Legisla- 
tion is so important. For once it is written in the law 
books, it is easy to use the power of positive persuasion on 
the local level. 
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For too many years schools in the United States have tradi- 
tionally been finishing schools for children who are speak- 
ers of languages other than English, finishing in the sense 
that systematically they have not been given the skills they 
need in order to function in a highly technological society. 
These children have been subjected to learning in mediums 
which are completely foreign to them. Let me read to you 
part of a letter written in 1937 by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to Dr. Jose M. Gallardo, the then Commissioner of 
Education in Puerto Rico. In speaking of the English lan- 
guage it states, "It is rhe language of our nation. Only 
through the acquisition of this language will Puerto Rican 
Americans secure a better understanding of American ideals 
and principles. Moreover, it is only through thorough fa- 
miliarity with our language that the Puerto Ricans will be 
able to take full advantage of the economic opportunities 
which became available to them when they were made American 
citizens." If this was the policy for the education of 
Puerto Rfcans on the island of Puerto Rico, it is very evi- 
dent what was then, is now taking place on the mainland to 
speakers of languages other than English. English cannot be 
the sole reason why our children go to school. We must be 
concerned with the total education of the child for whom the 
English language is but one tool he needs for success. We 
in bilingual education programs have accomplished this. We 
will not be spoonfed our rights and our privileges because 
others do not feel we are ready. 



Since all support for our programs has been less than mini- 
mal, our efforts appear to be scattered. It is through con- 
ferences such as this that we can unite, that we can call 
for a nationwide organization representing all ethnic and 
linguistic groups. We can therefore exert such pressure so 
as to be felt in every school district in the country. The 
spirit of unity does not then have to breed conformity. Our 
individuality need not be sacrificed. We must learn a les- 
son from the processionary caterpillar. Processionary cat- 
erpillars feed upon pine needles. They move through the 
trees in a long procession, one leading and the others fol- 
lowing, each with his eyes half closed and his head snugly 
fitted against the rear extremity of his predecessor* 



e have to be 
aware of the danger 
of labeling everyone^ 



Jean-Henri Fabre, the great French naturalist, after pa- 
tiently experimenting with a group of the caterpillars, fi- 
nally enticed them to the rim of a large flower pot. He 
succeeded in getting the first one connected up with the 
last one, thus forming a complete circle, which started mov- 
ing around in a procession with neither beginning nor end. 

Force Of Habit 
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The naturalist expected that after awhile they would catch 
onto the joke, get tired of their useless march, and start 
off in some new direction. But not so. 

Through sheer force of habit the living, creeping circle 
kept moving around the rim of the pot, around and around, 
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They meant well^ 
but got no place* 



keeping the same relentless pace for seven days and seven 
nights, and would doubtless have continued longer had it not 
been for sheer exhaustion and ultimate starvation. 



Incidentally, an ample supply of food was close at hand and 
plainly visible, but it was outside the range of the circle, 
so they continued along the beaten path. 

They were following instinct —HABIT, CUSTOM, TRADITION, 
PIIECEDENT, PAST EXPERIENCE, "STANDARD PRACTICE"~or whatever 
yc»u may choose to call it, but they were following it blind- 
ly. 

Activity As Accomplishment 



They mistook activity for accomplishment, 
but got no place. 



They meant well. 



I taught my 
children as I 
had been taught. 



8 



Custom, tradition are so important in our culture. They 
need not lead us astray. We will not be led blindly because 
we will do the leading. As leaders we will not have to fol- 
low, snugly fitted against the rear extremities of our pred- 
ecessors. For too often we have done so. In our struggle 
to make the system viable for our students, we BECOME that 
which we have struggled the hardest against. We hold onto 
methods and ideas and values which have no value. We many 
times teach a curriculum that is historically incorrect and 
culturally irrelevant. To bring Dr. Juan Aragon's presenta- 
tion of" this morning close to home, I remember when I would 
tftach that Columbus discovered Ameri:.a in 1A92. In this 
same breath, because I was beginning to have deep pride and 
understanding for my own history and culture, I would teach 
the Puerto Rican children in my classroom that this history 
of Puerto Rico did not begin when Columbus landed on the is- 
land in 1493. Columbus did not discover Puerto Rico. The 
island was inhabited by Indians called Tainos long before 
the Spaniards came. It is not that I wasn't a good teacher; 
it's the fact that I taught my children just as I had been 
taught. My head was so busy following the other person's 
hind parts that I neglected to open my eyes to what was re- 
ally going on. I was not aware that those sins I was criti- 
cizing in others I was committing myself. Becoming aware of 
my shortcomings was a long and difficult process. I first 
became aware of what anglo teachers were doing to my chil- 
dren when I looked around and found that I was not just a 
part of the teaching staff, I was the only Puerto Rican mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. I thought I knew what the prob- 
lems were and how to solve them. The second stage was the 
fight. Part of the process was to learn the jargon. I 
could use the big words along with the rest of them. The 
third stage of my development came when I became one of the 
important members of the staff. Now the same culturally ir- 
relevant books were ordered by Orta instead of Johnson. 
When there were important visitors, I would be shown as a 
shining example of what they were doing to develop leader- 
ship potential. Although I was not a real supervisor, I was 
the closest thing to it. I found it very hard to make my 
ideas fit their ideals. It took me many years to realize 
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that those were not my ideas at all, but ideas which were 
drilled into me as to what was right, what was considered 
"standard practice." It almost reminds me of my first pair 
of high heel shoes. It was Easter Sunday. My father de- 
cided to take us to Che Museum of American History. A walk- 
ing tour of the Museum was one thing, but to do it on brand 
new high heels, "Ay, bend i to," I thought I woulc die; not 
only did my feet hurt, but my legs and my whole body ached. 
I would wear those shoes until I died! I almost did. When 
I took them off, ray feet were swollen, and my toes looked 
like Fritos corn chips. Instead of finding something more 
comfortable I insisted on using something that in no way 
suited my needs. I used the same reasoning to deal with my 
situation in the school system. I forced myself and my stu- 
dents until it hurt. The rude awakening came when of all 
the students that I sent to high school, only one student 
graduated, and she made it with a general diploma, which re-* 
ally does not mean very much in the City of New York* My 
drive to conform bred complacency and almost indifference. 
I worked hard bur got nowhere. I mistook activity for ac- 
complishments. I was the classic processionary caterpillar. 

In our effort to get our collective message across, we have 
to be aware of the danger of labeling everyone, even for the 
purpose of clarity. Last year a friend of nine from Materi- 
als Acquisition here in San Diego visited my project, the 
Bilingual Mini-School. I work with secondary school chil- 
dren. It was lunchtime, and ve passed two of my students in 
the hall; one vas Puerto Rican and the other Black. I 
turned to my visitor and said, "Here are two of my English- 
dominant students." Immediately the Puerto Rican student 
said, "I'm not English-dominant, I'm bilingual." The Black 
student joined in, "I'm bilingual too, mani" I was so eager 
to place them in their own tight little compartment that I 
forgot that as individuals they too had a say in how they 
were to be represented. Although this is not a negative ex- 
ample, we are all aware of the great harm done to our chil- 
dren over the years when they have been labeled by the adult 
group which surrounds them. In our push to move away from 
the system and to establish our individuality ve must be 
acutely aware of the sensitivities of other cultural groups. 
It is ridiculous to laugh at a joke about Cubans and feel 
extremely offended if the cultural group is changed to Puer- 
to Rican. There are so many more phases of our cultures 
that tend to bind us than there are differences that tend^o 
separate us. For example, the word tostSn is usee! in Puerto 
Rico for our fried green bananas. In Mfecico it is used to 
describe their large peso piece. There are many words with 
different cross-cultural meanings. In Puerto Rico we use 
the word pinche to mean bobby pin. However, when I use it 
around some of my Chicano friends, it produces only laugh- 
ter, tinged with shock. Sometimes we blend our most popular 
expressions, and the result is a word I heard at the wine 
tasting party last night, "Ay, bendito, manito." 

I end by simply urging you to form a nationwide effort to 
keep in touch, to exchange ideas, share materials, to help 
each other, to convince universxties tc institute viable 
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We will not 
be spoonfed our 
rights and privileges 
because others do 
not feel we 
are ready. 



teacher training programs, push legislators to produce laws 
which will help in our effort, demonstrate to the government 
on all levels that there should be massive support for bi- 
lingual education programs. Educate the entire monolingual 
community as to the advantages of bilingual education. 



Yo soy puertorriquena . For those who know me that is an un- 
shakeable fact. My puertorriquenismo is enhanced when I 
join you in this effort. For together, unidos , we will pro- 
vide a better future. Damas y caballeros , our children are 
our future. jSellemos esta resolucion con un fuerte abrazoll 




We are just beginning to realize that public schools should belong to parents, to pu- 
pils, to communities. We are just beginning to suspect that these may be legitimate- 
ly interested in more than learning English and affording better and bigger TV sets. 
We may soon arrive at the disturbing conclusion that it is not necessarily treasonous 
for pupils, teachers, parents, and principals to speak to each other in languages 
other than English, even when they ARE in school, even when they KNOW English too, 
and even when the languages involved are their OWN ^K)THER TONGUESi 



However, we still have a very long way to go. We still do not realize that the need 
for bilingual education must not be viewed as merely a disease of the poor and the 
disadvantaged. We still do not realize that alternative curricular approaches to bi- 
lingual education make tacit assumptions and reach tacit decisions concerning the so- 
cial roles of the languages (or language varieties) to be taught. We still do not 
realize that these assumptions and decisions can be empirically confirmed or discon- 
firmed by sociolinguistic data pertaining to the communities that our programs claim 
to serve. 



We are learning all of these things the hard way—which may be the only way important 
lessons are learned in the world of public education—but we are learning! Thank God 
for poor Mexican-American parents and their increasingly short tempers. Because of 
their number and their growing organization our grandchildren have a chance of get- 
ting a bilingual public education in the United States without necessarily being 
either poor or even Hispanic. 

"Bilingual Education in Sociolinguistic Perspective," 
Joshua A. Fishman and John Lovas, TESOL Convention, March 1970 
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If you want a good book of 
poetry in Spanish for young 
children, get hold of Poe- 
sia Pequena (Lima , Peru : 
Arica, n.d.) by Maria del 
Pilar de Olave and Alma F. 
Ada de Zubizarreta ($1.00). 
You and your class will en- 
joy this collection tremen- 
dously. 



The first verse sets the 
mood for the entire book: 

La alegria es dulce, 

es suave tambien, 
es tan dulce y suave 
como rica miel. 

Throughout the poens make 
you feel that the early 
childhood years are the 
most marvelous ones, truly 
"la edad de oro." 

Young children take to 
rhyme and rhythm naturally, 
and you, as a teacher, can 
make the most of this char- 
acteristic by nurturing and 
enriching it through this 
book's delightful verses. 
You will be providing 
pleasurable experiences, 
experiences children will 
long remember. 

If you are a kindergarten 
teacher, here are some 
things you could do: 

1. Select those poems which 
reinforce the topics you 
are teaching. 

2. Read them to the chil- 
dren. 

e eartij cliiiJIiood 
tfeard are 
mart/efoifj one J, Irufij 
(a edud de oro. 



3. 



opcz 

children how 
poems 



Ask the 

listening to the 
makes them feel. 
Suggest that the chil- 
dren express their feel- 
ings through body move- 
ment. 

Play music to encourage 
rhythmic expression. 
Ask groups of children, 
then individual volun- 
teers, to repeat as you 
read the poems. 




7. Allow individual chil- 
dren to niemor i z e the 
poems if they wish. 

8. Suggest and provide art 
materials for the chil- 
dren's interpretation of 
the different poems. 

If you are a teacher in the 
primary grades, you can do 
what is suggested for the 
kind ergar t en t eacher and 
also: 

1. After you read a poem, 
you can guide the chil- 
dren to find the color- 



ume 



ful language they par- 
ticularly like and let 
them read those sec- 
tions. 

2. Allow those who wish to 
read the entire poem. 

3. Suggest that perhaps, as 
a group, a poem could be 
written by different in- 
d ividuals , cont r ibut ing 
a phrase or line. 

4. Encourage individual 
children to write their 
own poems. 



The poems in Poesia Pequena 
are already arranged ac- 
cording to topics. Who can 
deny that these topics ("La 
Alegria," "Padres y Hoga- 
res," "Animal es," "Escuela 
y Patria," "Paisaje," "Las 
Cosas," "El Trabajo y los 
Oficios," "La Navidad") 
have enormous appeal for 
both children and teachers? 



The collection has much to 
offer you. Who can resist 
Juan Jose Tablada's little 
gems : 

Es mar la noche negra, 
la nube es una concha; 
la luna es una perla... 
iDel verano, roja y fria 

carcaj ada 

rebanada 

de sandia! 

These and other poems are 
in Poesia Pequena for your 
teaching and the children's 
enj oyment . j Adelante l M 



^ke poems are 
atreadij arran^e^ 

according to 
appealing topics* 
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*3i was fl^^^^{y^*^ff 
ic see Itow 
interest sparlted^ 



When I was approached last 
fall to field-test Mi Es- 
cuela (Guatemala; 
Cent roamer icana , 



Cultural 

n.d . ) 9 ^ 
second-grade reader by A.L. 
Lopez Lay, F. Guerra, and 
R. Cabrera with its accom- 
panying wo r kbo ok ( t ex t 
$2.50, workbook $2.00), I 
could not resist the temp- 
tation to accept the chal- 
lenge. The first thing 
that came to my mind was 
the tremendous opportunity 
the new experience would be 
for my 30 youngsters in the 
fifth grade, four of whom 
are completely non-English- 
speaking; three of these 
are from Mexico, and one is 
from Costa Rica. These 
four, I felt, would profit 
greatly from materials they 
could understand. 



When the pretty books ar- 
rived, I called my non-Eng- 
lish-speaking children up 
to my table to view them, 
and I asked them to read a 
bit to the class. It was 
gratifying to see how in- 
terest sparked. The chil- 
dren wanted to see the 
books. I issued the books 
to the whole class and re- 
cruited the little girl 
from Costa Rica to come 
forward and leaf through 
the pages to the different 
titles with her classmates. 
They were delighted. This 
little girl offered to 
coach the children who were 
interested at odd moments 
of the day. When I saw 
t ha t all wer e eag er to 
learn, I took over and 
planned the lessons and de- 



veloped them 
first because 
could read in 



slowly at 
very f ew 
Spanish • 



But we o rganized read ing 
groups, and the little Cos- 
ta Rican girl kept a record 
of their daily progress in 
reading. She became very 
popular and supplemented my 
Spanish lessons with the 
Spanish alphabet and ex- 
periences of her own. She 
and I taught the class lit- 
tle Spanish songs. Library 
books in Spanish began to 
come in and circulate. We 
have an open period each 
afternoon during which we 
use visual aids, story 
hour, and other activities 
of their choosing. Spanish 
became the popular subject. 



^^s^cltological 'principles 



Mi Escuela is a well-organ- 
ized book. It is written 
in eight units of about 12 
short lessons each . The 
vocabulary becomes pro- 
gressively harder. The 
subject matter is based on 
valuabl e psycho log ica 1 

principles. The authors of 
Mi Escuela have as norms or 
criteria: first, to create 
in children the desire to 
read (This particular goal 
was positively accomplished 
by the very attractive pic- 
tures in the book.); next, 
to furnish the child with 
rich and varied experiences 
through the printed pages . 
Along this line I must say 
that the subject matter is 
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geared to specific regions. 
The children in our part of 
the world live in a very 
different environment, cel- 
ebrate different patriotic 
holidays. The way of cele- 
brating our greatest holi- 
day, Christinas, is very 
different in Central Amer- 
ica. Of course, this 
brought in new interest be- 
cause they could compare 
religious practices with 
those in their own area. 
Mi Escuela tells much about 
sugar cane, tobacco, and 
coffee plantations. It 
speaks about fruits, 
plants, and flowers in 
terms which I had never 
heard of and a few which I 
could not find in the dic- 
tionary, such as: jutias , 
jicotea , f luz , tar j as , qui- 
cio, tozas. 



These words require much 
research work, for which 
our group had no time. To 
its credit I must say these 
words in the book Mi Es- 
cuela tickled the young- 
sters* appetites for learn- 
ing new things. 



The third criterion or goal 
of Mi Escuela , according to 
the authors, is to intensi- 
fy and to develop desirable 
attitudes in the child and 
good economical work hab- 
its. This section of the 
book, in my opinion, is 
most effectively written. 



There is much moral and 
cultural value in the stor- 
ies and fables presented. 
There is a Pandora-like 
story of a child whose 
mother had hidden a canary 
in a box to give her for 
her birthday. She had dis- 
obeyed her mother, opening 
the box after sheM been 
told no t to . Her canary 
had flown away. There was 
another story with honesty 
for a moral, others on 
cooperation, kindness , 

thoughtful ness , respect , 
regard, and love for oth- 
ers. These stories promote 
good attitudes and serve as 
guides toward constructive 
living . Children respond 
favorably and demonstrate a 
desire to practice them. 



xpenence 

When the children evaluated 
the book, I realized that 
the response was even more 
favorable than I had ex- 
pected. The experience was 
well worth the time, and 
much value came of it for 
each of us. 



With a glossary of words 
(which are regional) this 
book could be used very 
well as a supplementary 
reader in the seventh-grade 
Spanish classes in areas 
where English is spoken. |^ 



"JH. £ L ikUeJ tit 

^fonngsters * appetites for 
learning new tltinpga* 




e response was more favoraLle 
titan <^ ItaJ expected* 
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3^ (A mad *72. Pez/utt6 



To develop reading skills 
is every teacher's goal in 
a bilingual classroom. 
Sometimes many of the read- 
ing skills can best be in- 
troduced, developed, or re- 
inforced in a content area 
like the social sciences. 
Most curriculum guides de- 
fine social science as the 
study of man and his rela- 
tionships with other men 
and with his environment. 
This involves many disci- 
plines. A very complete 
set of multidisciplinary 
supplementary reading mate- 
rial in social science for 
grades one to four is Gran 
Enciclopedia de los Peque- 
nos (Buenos Aires: La Enci- 
na, 1968). The price of 
its six volumes is $50.00. 
Every teacher will find a 
wealth of concepts and 
reading selections here to 
correlate language arts and 



reading with social sci- 
ence. 

Each hardback book (9" X 
12") is of a good comfort- 
able size for children to 
handle and use. This mod- 
ern popular size has per- 
mitted the artists to draw 
the illustrations with vig- 
or and to show action and 
scenery sometimes on a dou- 
ble spread . The pictures 
come alive, and the reader 
undoubtedly will not be 
able to wait to turn the 
pages . 

Very early in grade 1 the 
pupil will begin to study 
and notice the likenesses 
and differences of mankind. 
This concept of anthropolo- 
gy is developed in "Los Ni- 
nos del Mundo," and, like 
all the selections, it has 
a poem at the end summariz- 
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ing some of the ideas. 
This particular poem ends 
with these four lines: 

Son cosas importantes 
para un chiquito, 
que se olvida si es 
bianco o morenito. 
Por eso es que no im- 
porta donde nacemos; 
de todos modos, siem- 
pre, nos parecemos. 
(Tomo 1) 

^UcipiitteA (^nd Stozeed 

Each volume contains six 
stories dealing with topics 
covering most of the disci- 
plines . The disciplines , 
stories, and locations are 
listed below: 

Sociology (What Man Is 
Like) 

"Mi Barrio y Mi Ciudad" (2) 

"Mi Escuela" (2) 

"Mi Casa" (2) 

"Las Fiestas" (1) 

"La Salud y los Alimentos" 

(5) 

"Los Vestidos" (4) 
Geography (Where Man Lives) 



"Un Paseito por la Tierra" 
(2) 

"Un Paseito por el Cielo" 
(6) 

"El Agua" (3) 
"La Gran j a" (3) 
"Las Plantas" (5) 
"La Luz" (5) 

"El Mundo de los Minerales" 
(6) 

"Las Estaciones del Aiio" 
(1) 

"El Zoologico" (1) 
"Los Pajaros" (1) 
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"Perros y Perritos" (2) 
"Animal es y Animal es Uti- 
les" (4) 

"El Mundo de los Animal es" 
(5) 

"Los Animales Viven Asi" 
(6) 

Anthropology (How Man 

Lives) 

"Historia del Hombre" (6) 
"Los Ninos del Mundo'' (1) 

Economics (How Man Makes a 
Living) 

"Trabajo y Trabajitos" (2) 
"El Supermercado" (3) 
"El Circo" (4) 

History (What Man Has Done) 

"Hace 150 Aiios" (4) 

"El Avion" (1) 

"Las Tres Carabelas" (3) 

"Los Grandes Inventos" (5) 

"Las Comunicaciones" (4) 

"Los Indios de America" (4) 

Humanities (How Man Ex- 
presses Himself) 

"Los Instrumentos Musica- 
les" (3) 

"El Pais de los Cuentos" 
(3) 

"El Pais de las Fabulas" 
(5) 

"Historias de Dioses" (6) 

In a most exciting way the 
child learns many concepts 





about agriculture from a 
window of a traini During 
the train ride he sees veg- 
etable farms, farm work and 
machinery , orchards , grain 
fields and cattle farms , 
and notices: 



los repollos en fila 
parecen soldaditos; 
.... Los ajos y las 
cebollas no se dejan 
ver: meten las cabe- 
citas debajo de la 
tierra, seguramente 
para mirar a las pa- 
pas. ("El Campo," 
Tomo 6) 

Because the children are so 
motivated, this social sci- 
ence reading material helps 
the teacher to use inquiry- 
oriented strategies. Each 
experience is described so 
that the reader feels he is 
there in person. At the 
circus (Tomo 4), "iAqui es- 
ta el circol iVengan to- 
dosl iVamos a verlo desde 
afueral Esta es la gran 
carpa de lona; adentro ca- 
ben todos los chicos que 
quieren aplaudir y reirse." 
Then the reader is taken 
inside the big tent, and he 
sees how circus people live 
and then the performance of 
the band, the clowns, the 
animals, and the trapeze 
artists. From this great 
experience the students and 
the teacher can develop an 
experience chart story. 



€a6^, Qoioz/ui St^Ce 

The authors, who, like the 
artists, sign their work 
infox-mally as Beatriz, Ke- 
ny , Yali , Mariana , Susi , 
and Agi, adapt the same 
easy style of writing and 
use a vocabulary that Mexi- 
can-Americans use every 
day. The mood of the draw- 
ings varies somewhat be- 
cause of the different art- 
ists, but the unrestrained 
use of color is evident in 
all the illustrations. 

There is no formal index. 
However , the stories in 
each volume are listed on 
the outside cover. The 
failure to number the pages 
is a serious oversight un- 
less the publisher has a 
logical unexplained reason. 

All of the primary grades 
may utilize this set of 
books to gain a variety of 
social studies concepts and 
to develop comprehensive 
reading skills, such as 
finding the main idea, re- 
calling facts, placing the 
events in order, predicting 
outcomes, using context , 
and drawing conclusions. 



These little volumes should 
have been titled El Gran 
Tesoro para Ninos. M 



o^CC of the pzimaz^ grade a 
mag utilise tkU Aet... 
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Field-Testing Favorites 

Sample Lesson For 
"Abscedario Disney" 



TEXT-Abecedario 



Disney 



(Barcelona: Susaeta, 1971; 
$1.95) 

PURPOSE OF LESSON-to teach 
phonetic sounds a^, ^, ^, o^, 
u (only one or two at a 
time) 

PERFORMANCE OBJECT IVE-Upon 
hearing a word, student 
will be able to distinguish 
the beginning sound by say- 
ing the letter a_ or ^ or 
whichever is being taught. 

DESCRIPTION OF LESSON 

Motivation-Show students 
cutout pictures of words 
beginning with a^. Exam- 
ples: arboles, agua, arroz, 
aguacate, alfombra. Have 
them guess the word repre- 
sented by the picture. Use 
clues such as — 6Esta nadan- 
do en e l (agua) ? 

Lesson- Have students repeat 




By Augusta Cigliano 

the sound a, £. Teach them 
a poem using primarily a^ 
sound . 



Una mascara muy rara 
Hoy se puso mi papa 
Y al mirarle tan fea 
cara 

Me dio miedo y grite 
a a a a a.... 

Give them more oral exam- 
ples of words beginning 
with a. See if they can 





think of any words begin- 
ning with a_. Can they find 
it in their Abecedario ? 
When everyone has found it, 
review the pictures on that 
page. 

Follow-up- Now we* 11 play a 
game. I will say a word; 
if it starts with £ stand 
up, if not sit down. You 
are out if- you stand up 
when you should be sitting. 
If you are not sure, then 
remain sitting; you won't 
be out. 



USAGE OF MATERIALS-15 min- 
utes every two days as a 
supplementary text in the 
area of reading readiness 

STUDENTS USING MATERIALS- 
The level involved was Kin- 
dergarten, grouping 10 stu- 
dents at a time. They were 
seated on the rug . The 
children were of lower mid- 
dle class and of Mexican 
and Central American back- 
ground with use of Spanish 
language. 

STUDENT REACTIONS-The stu- 
dents reacted with enthusi- 
asm; the use of these mate- 
rials in our classroom was 
enjoyable. 

TEACHER OBSERVATIONS AND 
COMMENTS-The materials were 
very colorful and motivat- 
ing to the students. The 
very nature of the Abeceda- 
rio makes it only applica- 
ble for supplementary use, 
however. 

SUGGESTED POSSIBILITIES FOR 
FURTHER UTILIZATION OF MA- 
TERIALS-One could use this 
booklet to introduce dic- 
tionary skills. M 




ERIC 
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Program Spotlight 



The storm of colored snow 
on the television screen 
rearranges itself into re- 
cognizable images, and we 
see film star Fernando La- 
mas in the foreground and a 
Hollywood television studio 
in the background that 
looks like it is being vis- 
ited by a carnival • Lamas 
is introducing Bicultural 
Children's Television, Inc. 
(BCTV), a federally funded 
non-prof it organization 
formed about a year ago to 
produce a bilingual-bicul- 
tural Spanish-English chil- 
dren's educational televi- 
sion program for Public 
Broadcasting Service show- 
ing on a 26-week daily na- 
tionwide schedule. 

Lamas explains the three 
educational emphases of the 
show: a researched and 
tested curriculum that will 
offer three- to six-year- 
old children opportunities 
to develop their mental 
abilities; a fresh approach 
toward further development 
of a child's mother tongue 
and acquisition of a second 
language; and exploration 
of the cultural diversity 
that has hallmarked this 
country's heritage and his* 
tory. 



le Theme ; 
Several Segments 





By Ann Kern 

will capitalize on cultural 
commonalities to maintain a 
positive self-concept , to 
give early exposure to 
strategies for dealing with 
experiences, to use both 
English and Spanish in a 
comprehensible cultura L 
context, and to deepen cul- 
tural appreciation, begin- 
ning the process of seeing 
cultures as complimentary 
rather than contradictory. 
Thematic examples are air 
and wind, circles, corn, 
the Tiiarket place, and trans- 
portationi The show itself 
will be supplemented by ma- 
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Lamas further explains that 
each half-hour show will 
have a single theme ex- 
pressed in several varied 
segments in either English 
or Spanish. These themes 
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terials such as books (col- 
oring books , comics , 
guides^ storybooks, and 
workbooks), cassettes (au- 
dio and video) , dolls, 
games , puzzles , records , 
and toys. 

The show goes on with a 
whirlwind of short seg- 
ments. We hear and see the 
cast of charming characters 
s ing ing and danc ing t o 
"iQue linda mananal" then 
children playing circle 
games in countries around 
the globe. Rafael and 
Eduardo, Los Caballeros, a 
couple of chronically in- 




competent comed ians , come 
on to amuse us with their 
skill at sawing, after 
which William Shatner 
shares throwing techniques 
with us with the help of 
some Hispano athletes. 
Then there is a sequence in 
which several children from 
various and sundry ethnic 
groups learn a Spanish word 
from La Maquina, a teaching 
device with a head of a 
television set and a body 
divided between a^gum ball 
dispenser and a color-coded 
typewriter, followed by a 
scene in which Don Quixote 
(Cesar Romero) and Sancho 
Panza find out that things 
are seldom what they seem 
in the world of shadows. 
The show finishes with the 
cast of characters singing, 
"Ahora, amigos, nos despe- 
dimos." The series of epi- 
sodes is polished and so- 
phisticated from a produc- 
tion standpoint . 

Economics ^ Education 

From an economic and educa- 
tional standpoint there is 
much more than meets the 
ear and eye. Economically 
BCTV, with its suite of of- 
fices in the Ordway Build- 
ing overlooking Oakland , 
California, could be con- 
sidered expensive, but , as 
Ben Soria, Director of Ad- 
ministrative Services, said 
in an int ervi ew , "We * r e 
trying to do for five-and- 
a-half million dollars what 
Sesame Street does for 13 
million dollars.... We've 
learned a lot from Sesame 
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"iQUE LINDA MASANAI" 

Street ' s mistakes." Educa- 
tionally BCTV, with its em- 
phasis on ent er t a inmen t , 
could be considered in- 
struct ionally unsubstan- 
tial, but the psycholo- 
gists , psycholinguists , 
early childhood special- 
ists, curriculum writers, 
and research assistants in 
its research division have 
devised a matrix, an ana- 
lytical frameword to insure 
that the educational goals 
are constantly considered 
and to facilitate their 
complete and comprehensive 
implementation. 

Soria stated, "Each program 
has to stand by itself," 
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sings the BCTV cast. 

and Ed De Avila, Director 
of Research, added by way 
of economic explanation 
that a collection of self- 
contained segments that do 
not need to be shown in se- 
ries costs less to produce 
and is more likely to be 
scheduled by PBS stations 
on account of the great de- 
gree of flexibility that it 
affords them. The price 
tag per 30-minute produc- 
tion is approximately 
$28,000-$30,000. Although 



there will be a kind of 
continuity, it will not be 
of a sequential sort. 

Specific Goals 

Since the entertainment el- 
ements of BCTV have re- 
ceived so much publicity 
recently and Materiales en 
Marcha is an educat ional 
magazine, we shall shift 
our focus to the education- 
al side of the program for 
a few moments . Telephone 
conversations with De Avila 
and Lily Fillmore, Curricu- 
lum Coordinator of the Re- 
search Division, revealed 
several specific education- 
al goals : to teach the 
child that there are many 
ways that he can find out 
about the world around him, 
to teach the child the many 
kinds of questions he can 
ask to get the information 
he needs, and to teach the 
child that the position and 
movement of things can be 
perceived , understood , and 
dealt with only with refer- 
ence to other things (in- 
formation getting strate- 
gies); to teach the child 
that looking at PROPERTIES 
or ATTRIBUTES of things or 
situations permits more ef- 
fective organization of ob- 
servation, to teach the 
child that things can be 
compared , described , CLAS- 
S IFIED , and SERIALLY OR- 
DERED on the basis of prop- 
erties, to teach the child 
that any set of objects can 
be classified in more than 
one way (multiple classifi- 
cation), to teach the child 
that looking for PATTERNS 
or regularities permits him 
to see the order existing 
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Each program has to 
standi by itself/^ 
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in the world around him and 
to make generalizations 
about what he observes, to 
teach the child that look- 
ing for RELATIONSHIPS 
(causal, comparative, pro- 
gressive, etc.) and INTER- 
ACTIONS between various 
phenomena permits him to 
see how things or events 
are related, to teach the 
child to see that things 
and events can have COMPO- 
NENT PARTS and that these 
component parts COMBINE in 
specifiable ways to form 
wholes, and to teach the 
child that observable phe- 
nomena and events can be 
described and that using 
precise LABELS permits him 
to formulate more effective 
descriptions (information 
processing and organiza- 
tional strategies) ; to 
teach the child that things 
can have multiple functions 
and to teach him to look 
for new possibilities for 
the uses of things, to 
teach the child to look for 
alternative solutions for 
problems, and to teach the 
child how to evaluate vari- 
ous solutions to find the 
best one (discovery strate- 
gies); to teach the child 
that there are many ways to 
communicate, to teach the 
child to interpret contex- 
tual information from many 
sources, and to teach the 
child that one way to com- 
municate is through written 
mesns, that the written 
word is simply speech on 
paper (communication strat- 
egies). Each of these edu- 
cational goals has been 
tentatively translated into 
behavioral objectives. 




VILLAGE CHILDREN play 

The Research Division has 
recommended that two ground 
rules govern language us- 
age: first, that the tvj 
languages not be mixed in a 
given segment; second, that 
one language not be used to 
translate the other in 
back-to-back segments. Ac- 
cording to De Avila and 
Fillmore, "Language should 
always be redundant to ac- 



tion,' 



so what is done 



a hand-clapping game, 
should demonstrate what is 
said. The specific lan- 
guage development goals can 
be divided between first 
and second languages. The 
first language development 
goals are: to extend the 
child • s registral reper- 
toire in his first language 
by exposing him to its use 
in a new domain of use, an 
educational setting; to en- 
rich and extend the child's 



U 



[TUtage 



be redujndlajiit to action. 
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first language lexicon by 
exposing him to a wider and 
more varied vocabulary in 
the context of the various 
content areas; to enrich 
and extend the child *s 
first language competence 
by exposing him to dialec- 
tical variations, particu- 
larly in the areas of lexi- 
con and phonology; and to 
increase the child *s under- 
standing and use of the or- 
ienting features of lan- 
guage, which reflect the 
setting of the speech 
event* The second language 
development goals are: to 
present the monolingual 
child in the target audi- 
ence with carefully se- 
quenced and organized lin- 
guistic data in the new 
language (English or Span- 
ish) structured in a manner 
which will facilitate dis- 
covery and learning of its 
structural organization; to 
present second language 
units in such a way that 
the child will be able to 
determine the meaning of 
the language being used 
without reference to his 
first language; and to pre- 
sent the new language in 
social situations which re- 
flect the cultural orienta- 
tion of the people who 
speak the language. 

Culture, Society, And 
Self Concept 

There are three specific 
cultural and social goals 
and two specific self -con- 
cept goals. The cultural 
and social: to provide the 
child with educational ex- 
periences from the point of 
view of many cultures in 
order that he might discov- 
er the commonalities be- 
tween various peoples; to 
provide the child with an 
awareness of the subtle 
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cultural differences be- 
tween Hispanic and non-His- 
panic groups which condi- 
tion social interaction ; 
and to provide the child 
with positive and attrac- 
tive models of Hispanic and 
non-Hispanic cultures 




DON QUIXOTE (CESAR ROMERO) 
and SANCHO PANZA buckle on 
their armor to do battle 
with the shadows. 

through characters who re- 
flect the spirit of each. 
The self-concept: to help 
the child maintain a con- 
cept of himself as a per- 
son who is capable of 
hand ling both educat ional 
and social situations by 
teaching him strategies for 
dealing with such experi- 
ences; and to provide the 
child with reinforcement 
for the maintenance of his 
culture and language in the 
context of a positive edu- 
cational experience. 
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Cognitive and social abili- 
ties which derive directly 
from these specific educa- 
tional 9 language develop- 
ment, cultural, social, and 
self-concept goals form the 
framework of BCTV^s curric- 
ulum, the previously men- 
tioned matrix. These abil- 
ities are SENSORI-MOTOR, 
LABELLING, PATTERNING, AT- 
TRIBUTION , CLASSIFICATION , 
COMBINING , TWO-TERM RELA- 
TIONS , MULTI-TERM RELA- 
TIONS /SERIATION, and APPRE- 
CIATING CULTURAL VARIA- 
TIONS, and the vehicles by 
which they are developed 
are the content areas of 
language development, read- 
ing, arithmetic , general 
concepts, music, art, sci- 
ence/nature, social struc- 
ture, verbal communication, 
roles , customs , diet , 
learning styles, activi- 
ties , and environment . 
These content areas have 
been selected for their 
usefulness, range of appli- 
cability, and interest val- 
ue to the child. Each of 
them is considered from its 
intersection with the vari- 
ous cognitive abilities , 
and from these, particular 
learning tasks are identi- 
fied for the potential tel- 
evision viewer. 



Soria says, "Bilingual edu- 
cation needs nat ionwid e 
visibility," and it seems 
as if that need will be 
well-satisfied by BCTV this 
fall* Although the staff 
has not selected a name for 
the series (There is a 
large sheet of suggestions 
on their library wall.), it 
has selected an auspicious 
symbol. That symbol is a 
quetzal bird who is sup- 
posed to be a good omen of 
destiny. HI 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please fill out this postage paid form and mail it to MAP« 



When did the April issue arrive? 
May ^June ^July 



It was correctly 



/incorrectly 



addressed* 



The magazine 



Poor 



Fair 



Good 



Excellent 



as a useful source for 
bilingual materials is 

content » professionally 
speaking, is 

format is 



color, paper, 

printing is 

Does the magazine meet a bilingual education need which is not met elsewhere? 

It is not needed. It is definitely needed. 

We could get along without it. We couldn't get along without it. 



How frequently should the magazine be published? 

Monthly Bimonthly Quarterly Semiannually Annually 

How much would you be willing to pay to subscribe to the magazine if it were not 



free? 
Nothing^ 



$4 per year 



$8 per year 



$12 per year 



What would you recommend to make the magazine more relevant to you? 
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El 2S de abril pas^do, en 
Xa escuela Bandini, 2318 
Couts Avenue, Commerce , 
California, se junto un co- 
mitS interino dedicado a 
organizar la Asociaci6n Na~ 
cional para la £ducaci6n 
Bilingue. 



asegurar la d^seminacion de 
informacion acerca de los 
desarrollos legislativos 
que conciernen a la educa- 
ci6n bilingue, estar siero- 
pre al tanto de los aconte* 
cimientos nacionales e in- 
ternacionales en el campo 
de la educaci6n bilingue, 
servir de centro de infor- 
maci6n de oportunidades de 
trabajo en la educaci6n bi- 
lingue, y establecer dicha 
educaci6n como una disci- 
plina distinta* 



a position paper at the 
First Internati<» *d Multi- 
lingual Multicultural Con- 
ference in San Diego and 
was designated to spearhead 
the association at the 
meeting held on April ^ at 
the Town and Country Hotel, 
at which Dr. Albar Pena, 
Federal Director of Bilin* 
gual Education, and Dr. 
Gilbert Martinez, Califor- 
nia Bilingual-Bicultural 
Task Force Manager, pre- 
sided. The function of the 
committee is to serve as a 
consolidating body for 
those interested in bilin- 
gual education and to es- 
tablish the initial member- 
ship of the association. 

The main goal of the organ- 
ization is to improve the 
quality of instruction for 
the child whose mother 
tongue is not English. Its 
objectives include: helping 
professional growth through 
exchanges of information, 
maintaining good communica- 
tion with the community, 
assuring dissemination of 
information regarding leg- 
islative developments that 
may affect bilingual educa- 
tion, keeping up with na- 
t ional and int ernat ional 
trends in bilingual educa- 
tion, serving as^ informa- 
tion center for job oppor- 
tunities in the field of 
bilingual education, being 
another avenue for evalua- 
tion of materials relating 
to bilingual education, and 
establishing bilingual edu- 
cation as a distinct disci- 
pline. 

THE IDEAL OF BILINGUAL EDU- 
CATION IS TO DEVELOP PER- 
SONS FLUENT IN THE MOTHER 
TONGUE AS WELL AS ENGLISH, 
PERSONS WHO CAN BENEFIT 
FROM KNOWING BOTH LANGUAGES 
AND ALSO CAN ENJOY TWO CUL- 
TURES FULLY. H 
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La creaciSn de dicha aso- 
ciaciSn fue ideada por un 
grupo de gente de la UnJ- 
versidad del Estado de Cal- 
ifornia en Fullerton, enca- 
bezado per AmSrico LSpez*- 
Rodriguez, Director del 
Frograma Bilingue de alll. 
Este grupo presentS una de- 
claraciSn de posiciSn a la 
Primera Conferencia Inter- 
nacional Mulcilingue Multi- 
cultural de San Diego y fue 
designado como el grupo de 
vanguard ia de la asociaciSn 
en una junta del A de abril 
en el Town and Country Ho- 
tel que fuS presidida por 
el Dr. Albar Pefia, Director 
Federal de la EducaciSn Bi- 
lingue, y por el Dr. Gil- 
bert Martinez, Director del 
Esfuerzo Bilingue del Esta- 
do de California. La fun- 
ciSn de este comitS es de 
servir de cuerpo de conso- 
lidaciSn para los que se 
interesan en la educaciSn 
bilingue bicultural y es- 
tablecer la membresla ini- 
cial de la asociaciSn* 

La met a principal de la 
asociaciSn sera de mejorar 
la calidad de la instruc- 
ciSn del estudiantado cuyo 
idioma materno no es el in- 
glSs • Sus prSpositos in- 
cluyen: desempenar un papel 
de desarrollo prof es ional 
mediante intercambios de 
informaciSn, mantener a la 
comunidad bien informada, 
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EL IDEAL DE L\ EDUCACION 
BILINGUE ES FORKAR PERSONAS 
FACUNDAS TANTO Eh EL IDIOMA 
MATERNO COMf> EK INGLES , 
PERSONAS QUE PUEDAN BENEFI- 
CIARSE POR SABER LOS DOS 
LENGUAJES Y QUE PUEDAN ASI- 
MISMO DISFRUTAR A FONDO DE 
DOS CULTURAS. 

La asociaciou funcionara en 
el nivel nacional, con ca- 
pltulos en los niveles es- 
tatales y locales. La mem- 
bresla esta abierta a cual- 
quier persona interesada en 
la educaciSn bilingue* me- 
diante una cuota por este 
ano de $10 para educadcres 
y de $5 para los demas. |p 




On April 23 at the Bandini 
School, 2318 Couts Avenue, 
Commerce , California , an 
interim committee was 
formed to organize the Na- 
tional Association for Bi- 
lingual Education* 

The idea for creating the 
assoc iat ion came frm a 
group headed by AmSrico LS- 
pez-Rod rfguez , Bil ingual 
Program Director, Califor- 
nia State University, Full- 
erton. The group presented 
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Jla Qonfezeneia 

El Presidente de la Asocia- 
cion de Educadores Mexico 
Americanos, Sr. Jose Mendo- 
za, anuncio que la escuela 
secundaria, Overfelt, en el 
barrio del este de San Jo- 
se, California (1835 Cun- 
ningham Avenue) va a ser el 
sitio donde se efectuara la 
Octava Conferencia de la 
Asociacion de Educadores 
Mexico Americanos. La con- 
ferencia tendra lugar el 
10, 11 y 12 de mayo, 1973. 

El tema de la conferencia 
va a ser "Educacion en el 
Barrio . " 

Profesores mexico america- 
nos de todos los niveles 
escolares, desde primaria 
hasta la universidad han 
sido invitados. 

El Superintend en te de Edu- 
cacion del Estado de Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Wilson Riles, 
ha apoyado la conferencia y 
ha comunicado a todos los 
superintend entes de los 
distritos escolares que de- 
ben dar a sus empleados me- 
xico americanos la oportu- 
nidad de asistir a la con- 
f erenc ia . 

AMAE es la organizacion de 
profesores chicanos mas 
grand e de California. Fue 
fundada en 1964 y cuenta 
con 2,500 miembros. Hay 
capitulos por todo el esta- 
do y la membresia esta 
abierta a adultos, jovenes 
y profesores que esten in- 
teresados en la educacion 
de todos los niiios y jove- 
nes. 

Para mas informacion, sir- 
vanse escribir a: AMAE, 61 
Lone Tree Court, Milpitas, 
California 95035, Attn: Re- 
ne Cardona, Convention 
Chairman. 
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c^.W.(^.€. Con/ezence 

Overfelt High School in the 
East San Jose barrio will 
be the site of the Eighth 
Annual Convent ion of the 
State Association of Mexi- 
can American Educators to 
be held next May 10, 11, 
and 12, 1973. "Educac ion 
en el Barrio/Education in 
the Barrio" will be the 
convention theme. 

Announcement of the conven- 
tion dates, site, and theme 
was made by AMAE State 
President Jose Mendoza at a 
press conference at May fair 
Elementary School in San 
Jose March 15 following a 
meeting of the associa- 
tion's executive board. 

In making the announcement 
Mendoza declared, "One of 
the major reasons San Jose 
was selected was because it 
has the largest Chicano 
population in Northern Cal- 
ifornia." 

Mendoza added, "The choice 
of Overfelt High School, 
* ated in one of the larg- 
est Chicano barrios in the 
state, is especially appro- 
priate in view of the con- 
vention theme." 



Classroom instructors 
administrators from 
levels of the state's 
lie education system 
be invited, ranging 
preschool teachers to 
versity professors. 



Dr. Wilson Riles, Califor- 
nia Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has sup- 
ported the attendance of 
school district personnel 
at the convention as a 
means of bridging the com- 
munication gap between Chi- 
c ano c ommuni t i es and 
schools. 



Workshops to be offered 
this year will cover four 
broad areas : education ; 
pol it ical educat ion ; eco- 
nomic education; youth ; and 
the barrio community. 

In addition, AMAE will take 
official stands on legisla- 
tion affecting the educa- 
t ion of Chicanos , the 
staters largest ethnic mi- 
nority. President Jose 
Mendoza, the man who set 
the tone for the 1973 ba- 
rrio convention, is ful- 
filling a campaign promise 
he made at last year's AMAE 
convention. 

The following San Francisco 
Bay Area Chapters of the 
Association are represented 
on the convention organiz- 
ing committee: Sonoma, Hay- 
ward, Union City, San Ma- 
teo, North Santa Clara 
County, and San Jose. In 
addition, the North Bay 
Area Chicano Educators and 
La Raza Educators Associa- 
tion from Oakland have ac- 
tively given AMAE their 
support and expertise in 
planning the convention. 

AMAE, the largest Chicano 
educators * organization in 
California, was founded in 
and 1964 and now has approxi- 
all mately 3,000 members. AMAE 
pub- membership is open to all 
will educators, community peo- 
frcm pie, and youth interested 
uni- in the education of all 
children. m 
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SUGGESTED U.S. DISTRIBUTORS OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS IN SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 



Arhe, Inc. 

Suite 1402 

505 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 



laconi Book Imports 

300A Pennsylvania Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94109 

(415) 285-7393 



Bilingual Educational Services 
1508 Oxley Street 
P.O. Box 669 

South Pasadena, California 91030 
(213) 441-1235 

Continental Book Company, Inc. 

89-25 130th Street 

Richmond Hill, New York 11418 

Cultural Puertorriqueiia (Puerto Rican*) 
Avenida Fernandez Juncos 1406 
Parada 20 

Box 8863, Fernandez Juncos Station 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 00910 
724-5683 

Blaine Ethridge (Portuguese*) 
13977 Penrod Street 
Detroit, Michigan 48223 
(313) 838-3363 

European Book Company 

925 Larkin Street 

San Francisco, California 94109 

(415) 474-0626 

Jesus Gonzalez Pita 
1540 S.W. 14th Terrace 
P.O. Box 211 
Miami, Florida 33101 
(305) 371-2049 

Heffeman Supply Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5309 
San Antonio, Texas 78201 
(512) 732-1136 

Hispano Books Distributor (Novaro*) 
2825 "I" Avenue 

National City, California 92050 
(714) 477-4466 



International Educational Materials 
P.O. Box 777 

Valley Center, California 92082 
(714) 746-4800 

Las Americas Publishing Company (Anaya*) 

Spanish Book Center 

40-22 23rd Street 

Long Island City, New York 11101 

(212) 784-1174 



Latin American Productions (Vasco Americana*) 
P.O. Box 41017 

Los Angeles, California 90041 

Pan American Book Company, Inc. 
4358 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90029 
(213) 665-8000 

Santillana Publishing Company (Santillana*) 
575 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
(212) 371-4069 

Spanish Book Corporation of America 

610 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10020 

(212) 247-7475 

Spanish-Language Multimedia (CO-BO, Norma, Troquel , 

P.O. Box 111 Fernandez, Marini, La 

Glen Rock, New Jersey 07452 Escuela Nueva*) 

(201) 652-3774 

355 De Hostos Avenue 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00918 

(809) 765-0994 

Stechert-Hafner 

31 East 10th Street 

New York, New York 10001 
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EL PROYECTO DE ADQUISICION DF MATERIALES TIEXE COMO MISION 
poner a la disposicion de las naesLras y los maesLros de 
(^lases hiling'ies y h icai ] tura Le s eU-nentales y scm und/ir ias 
de los I-]slad()s Eniclos I nl o rnaLM on acercai dt^ nialeriaLes vi- 
gentes de enstiiiaiiza public^ados en paTses hispano o lusi^la- 
nuparl antics . 



MATERIALS AC(;r I S Lf I OX !^R()dECT*S MISSION' 
is L(; make availabJe to teachers of elenent/iry and second- 
ary h ] 1 i ngua L-l) i cu 1 L u r a ! ac a t i tai (Masses in ihe United 
St'ates informal inn c onoern in^: iy>. Lrut t ion a I materia Is cajr- 
rently published in Spanish- or r t a^'o ^-sL*-spear i ng coun- 






